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ETHICS AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
BY W. M. SALTER. 

It must be admitted that the public interest is 
sadly neglected at the present time. As a rule the 
best men do not enter public life. Politics is losing 
much of its nobler significance; it tends to become 
chiefly a strife for office. Our public servants appear 
often to be in office not so much to serve the public, 
as to serve themselves or some interest that put 
them there! It is scarcely exaggerating to say that 
the very conception of public life is becoming dim 
and uncertain. It is thought but natural that a rep- 
resentative in Congress or an Alderman in the City 
Council should do everything possible for the interests 
of his constituents, that this is his main reason for be- 
ing there, that as many privileges or favors as he gets 
for his constituency, he is so much the better public 
officer. In other words, the idea is not that he should 
take a contribution and be himself a contribution to 
the councils of the nation or the municipality—giving 
his time, his thought and his energy to questions re- 
lating to the public good; but that he should go to 
Washington or the City Hall to get a contribution out 
of the storehouse of public funds and public powers, 
to meet the needs or gratify the caprices of a more or 
less narrow circle of individuals. More simply still, the 
idea is not that the people through the officers whom 
they choose shall help to support the government, but 
that the government through the various officers pull- 
ing and nagging at it shall help to support the 
people. , 

It is but a step further in this line when public 
officers come to view their chief obligations as being 


to those who helped elect them—to those who got the 


nomination for them, who managed their campaign 
and stood by them through thick and thin. When 
men owe their offices not so much to the spontaneous 
good will of the public, as to those who pulled the 
wires for their nomination and election, even the in- 
terests of the ward or the district may not have the 
first place in their affection, but rather the wishes and 
expectations and preferences of the Colonels and Cap- 
tains, and Toms and Harrys, who worked the machine. 
Politics appears to be often a bargain, a trade—in 
which a candidate says, if you will do this for me, I 
will do that for you, and a man’s henchmen or work- 


ers feel that they have a right to their reward, in 


* money or minor offices. 


It is but a step lower down still, when a public 
officer’s chief obligations come to be to some set of 
men, some corporation or interest that have seally 
placed him in his seat. All these ways of regarding 
public office are of a piece. If aman’s first obligations 
are to those who elect him, there is no hard and fast line 
between his ward or district, the workers of his ma- 
chine or the interest that may be the soul of the ma- 
chine. If the business of the legislator is to champion 
interests, why should it be incredible that in Congress 
most of the great railroad companies, the oil monopo- 
lies and the lumber companies should have their rep- 
resentatives? If so, is it surprising that our State legis- 
latures—as is stated on excellent authority—should be 
the most corrupt political bodies in the world? Yes, 
if men in office are there to look after interests, why 
should they not look after their own interests, and why 
should boodlers in county-boards or in common coun- 
cils surprise us? The danger lies in intruding in- 
terests into public affairs at all. 

No one can quarrel with interests in their own 
place and under due restraint. It is right that an in- 
dividual should look after his interests; but it is not 
right that the government should be made subservient 
to them; the government can only be made subservi- 
ent to the interests of all. It might as well be plainly 
stated that to the extent we allow interests to control 
the government, we give an argument to the an- 
archist. The whole anarchistic position is this, that 
government is a tool which the rich and powerful 
make use of to make themselves securer in their 
power. It is cheaper, so the argument goes, to rule 
by laws than by personal prowess and to have the arm 
of the public defend you rather than to have to defend 
yourself; and the rich and powerful alwaysrule. Now 
every step that individual or corporate interests take 
in lodging themselves in the government—lI do not 
mean, of course, to the end of serving the public, but 
to the end of making the public serve them—every 
favor they win, every immunity, every privilege, every 
special legislation they secure, whether the form of a 
tariff or any other form, every man they send to a 
legislature and every man they influence there, every 
vote they buy and every juror they bribe, means not 
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only public injury and the demoralization of our poli- 
tics, it means anarchy. There is nothing the man, to 
whom anarchy is a foregone conclusion, hails with 
more joy than just such unscrupulousness; it is but 
new proof for his position. By a strange irony the 
men who most hate anarchy, give to it its best argu- 
ments. Our country is probably not in danger of 
war; we have no external foe. Our danger is more 
_ insidious; it is not in wealth—no, the more wealth the 
better, the greater the possibilities of a high and noble 
civilization; it is in unscrupulous wealth, it is in wealth 
entrenching itself, buttressing itself behind govern- 
ment, it is in government by wealth,—that way mad- 
ness, that way anarchy lies. 

How shall we ward off that danger? How shall 
we save our country—a country dear to every soldier 
who fought for her, dear to us all who but think of 
her, a country to whom Lowell sings: 


“* What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare! "’ 


We have to go down deep in this matter, we have 
to have nothing less than a new thought of the mean- 
ing of public life. No surface changes, no mending of 
our machinery will avail without this. Public life must 
mean to our minds, whatever it is now in reality, life 
devoted to public ends, dedicated to the public good. 
The true antithesis, the profoundly moral antithesis, is 
between living to one’s own ends and living to the 
ends of the whole of which we are a part. Thank 
heaven, in every sphere of life one may be guided by 
public motives. But in private life, in private business 
we are not accustomed to expect it; the very idea of 
civic or political life, however, implies the larger ref- 
erence. 

He who marries, marries for love—or it is nota 
true marriage. He who becomes an artist devotes 
himself to the beautiful, or he is nota true artist. He 
who enters public life ceases to be dominated by pri- 
vate or partial interests, else he is not a true public 
servant. I do not deny, indeed, that an alderman 
should see that his own ward is not overlooked or 
slighted in schemes of general improvement, that it is 
his special duty to see to this as it is of other alder- 
men to see that their wards are not overlooked or 
slighted; but I do deny that it is any alderman’s duty 
or right to seek for special privileges or advantages 
for his ward, I deny that he should seek for anything 
more than justice—and overand aboveand even incon- 
tradiction to local interests his care should be, to speak 
of our own case, for the good of the City of Chicago. 
So with any legislative district, with any common- 
wealth represented in the National Senate. In our 
State legislatures, it is the interests of the State 
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rather than those of a district, which its representative 
should serve. In the supreme legislative bodies of 
the land, it is the national interest that should domi- 
nate over all others. A true public life is a school of 
morality—for it takes one of oneself and links one to 
something larger. It makes no difference,what the 
subject of legislative action may be—it may be streets 
and alleys, it may be garbage and sewage, or it may 
be schools, or courts of justice or a system of finance— 
all are to be looked at from an impersonal point of 
view, from the standpoint of the good of all. 

A true public life may be the object of the purest 
as well as the loftiest ambition; it stands next to re- 
ligion in dignity and honor—it is infinitely superior to 
all that religion which is but selfishness aiming at 
another world instead of this. 

How can such a view of public life prevail? Only 
through public opinion. Let us try to send a fresh 
current of ideas through public opinion, let us disturb 
its stagnant waters and work to season and transform 
it,—only through a nobler thought of public life can 
our nation be regenerated. 

In the next place, let us surround public office 
with more respect, let us give it more substantial 
honor. I do not mean that we shall not hold public 
servants to account, that we shall not unsparingly 
point out their short-comings, but only that our thought 
and speech should be tempered by a remembrance of 
theexalted station which they fill. It is surely enough to 
admit the facts in any case; but let us not exaggerate 
them, let us not take a ghoulish delight in parading 
them, let us speak in sorrow or in anger of them, but 
never lightly or in jest. A man will not coarsely up- 
braid his father, even though he were a drunkard or 
worse ; the consciousness that he is his father acts as 
a curb upon his tongue. Plato says, we honor God 
when we honor the darkened and disfigured image of 
him; Geo. Eliot says, the mother’s yearning feels the 
presence of the cherished child even in the base de- 
graded man. Surely, we can in this spirit honor the 
dignity that for the moment attaches to the public 
servant, though we can not, the man himself—honor 
it enough to keep us from speaking contemptuously of 
him and to incline us, like the Sons of Noah in He- 
brew legend, to cover his shame rather than to noise it 
abroad. 

Matthew Arnold says that if there is a discipline in 
which Americans are wanting, it is the discipline of 
awe and respect. I am afraid he is more than half 
right. How familiar we are in speaking even of good 
men, men worthy of reverence! It is as if we were 
bound to have nothing which we had to acknowledge 
to be above us. How ready we are to suspect people, 
to throw out insinuations about them! I am afraid, in 
many cases, it is because it seems knowing and smart 
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an idea in itall,unlessit be one-quarterofan idea about 


Now there are public officers who are actuated by pub- 
lic aims, and perhaps there would be more if we had a 
better thought of them. There are men, in the Na- 
tional Senate, of Roman virtue, men who have never 
sought re-election, who have never gone into the 
ignoble traffic in offices, men who have broken with 
their party when the party went wrong. There 
’ are such men and they are a hint that all might be— 
and it is wiser and nobler to go on the supposition that 
they are such, until the contrary is plainly proved to 
us. And is itnot ashamethataman should adorn one of 
the most dignified public offices in our land, and yet 
die able to leave scarcely any provision for his family? 
Even the Judges in New York City receive a half and 
two-thirds as much again as the Chief Justice of the 
United States. Do we honor an office when we pro- 
vide so unworthily for the incumbent of it? And is 
this not true of public offices generally? Do we not 
hear time and again of those who have to retire to 
private life to earn enough to live upon with decency? 
I do not refer of course to those of whom we have a 
fair sample in a late Chicago alderman, who naively 
remarked that he was criticized when he went into the 
council for being too poor, and again, when he came 
out for being too rich—a most inconsistent criticism, 
he thought ; I refer to those who regard public office 
as a public trust. Our present system of mean re- 
wards to public servants tends to one of two things: 
either that rich men alone shall take public office, or 
that men who are too poor shall take it with the ex- 
pectation of using their office for purposes of gain. I 
do not mean that public office should be as remunera- 
tive as private business; I only ask that it should not 
be a trial to good men to assume public office, thata 
manner of life comporting with the dignity of the office 
be possible to them. 

Thirdly, we should encourage the growth of ideas 
among those with political aspirations. There could 
hardly be a more effective way of preventing any ex- 
pansion of thought among our public men than the 
present system of nominations and elections. 
believe that democratic institutions are the best, be- 
cause they give men more freedom to rise and allow 
those with the best talents to take the lead in 
affairs. But there may bea tyranny of a majority as 
well as of an individual or a class, there may be op- 
pressive restraint from a party as well as from pre- 
scriptive laws. It can hardlybe denied that our parties, 
as at present inspired or rather uninspired, are breeders 
of mediocrity. They discourage all independence of 
views. They are without ideas themselves and have 
no hungering after them. As has been said time and 
again, the chief hungeris afteroffices. Read all the po- 


litical news and discussions in our newspapers for the 
last few weeks—and there is scarcely the glimmering of 
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the tariff; it is all about offices and about men—the 
Democrats, if I may be pardoned such familiar speech, 
are hardly so anxious about tariff-reform as they are 
to keep in office, and the Republicans are hardly so anx- 


ious about protecting American labor, as they are 


to acquire office. We want ideas in public life, 
we ought to have freer ways for getting men who 
represent ideas into office. Now, a man can hardly 
be elected, even to a place in a city council, un- 
less he is endorsed by one or the other party-ma- 
chine. It may be he is far better in character as well 
as ideas than the machine; we ought to be able to 
elect him without it. If there is one thing more absurd, 
more silly than another, it is to elect a man, either be- 
cause he is a Dempcrat ora Republican, to a municipal 
office ; yet the machine has as much life in local poli- 
tics as in national politics, where alone it ever had a 
reason for being, and sometimes the rival machines 
give us nominations each worse than the other. 
When will Republicans and Democrats dare to claim 
their souls as their own? Not until they do so, shall 
we have a pure and honest and capable municipal 
service. The combined efforts of both machines have 
only served to give us in Chicago a worse council this. 
year than we had last—a council, the majority of whom 
have refused to remove the dangerous influences of 
the saloon from the neighborhood of our public schools. 
Men of character and convictions, how can we get 
them into the legislative chambers of City, State and 
Nation? Inthe main, no doubt, only as there arises 
a freer public sentiment. But three things might be 
done to help along. The first is, to limit the amount 
by law which a candidate can pay for his campaign 
expenses. The party-machine is on the look-out for 
candidates who will pay well. This goes.a long ways 
towards deciding the availability of candidates. It is 
a shame that candidates should be expected to pay at 
all. If the amount were at least strictly limited, the 
machine would lose one reason for bringing forward 
incompetent men. Secondly, the expense of print- 
ing and distributing ballots on election day might | 
be made a public expense; and any one who was — 
asked by a certain number of citizens to stand as 
a candidate might have as good right to have bal- 
lots printed and distributed in his favor as others 
receiving the regular party nominations. These 
measures are already, for the most part, in opera- 
tion in England and have been recently pro- 
posed to the New York legislature. They, too, would 


lift the candidate in a measure above dependence on 


and answerability to the party-machine—and it would 
place all candidates nearer on a level. Thirdly, we 
should rid the successful candidate of the degrad- 
ing necessity of having to reward his party-workers 


. 


with offices. Even taking the ordinary ground and al- 
lowing for the moment that aman should be grateful to 
those who assist in elevating him to public office, 
though they ought rather to be grateful to him for ac- 
cepting so responsible a trust in their behalf; there is 
no need that gratitude run to conferring offices. I do 
not hesitate to say that appointment to all offices not 
elective should be made simply for fitness and should 
continue during good behavior, and that the will or 
voice of successful candidates in elections should have 
next to nothing to do in the matter. Non-elective 
offices are almost all of a business nature, and there is 
hardly a business in this city that would not be well- 
nigh ruined, if conducted on the principles on which 
our post-office, or our custom-house, or our county-in- 
firmary seems tobeconducted. The maximthat*“ to the 
victors belong the spoils,’’is the source of more political 
demoralization than any other one influence in public 
life. It led the notorious Texas delegate to say at one 


of the party-conventions in Chicago eight years ago, 


“What are we here for but the offices?” But my par- 
ticular point now is that we cannot expect more than 
a few of the best men in a community to stand for 
office in such a condition of affairs; nay, the party- 


machine, run on these principles, does rot want the 


best men, it wants the most subservient men, the men 
who will best remember their obligations. It is this 
that gives so many men of moral fibre a disgust with 
politics, so that they feel like washing their hands 
clear of it; it is this that tends to invert the natural 
order and make private life more honorable and more 
dignified than public life. It is for an aroused public 
opinion to sweep this system of things away, to lift 
our public service, so far as it is not elective, out of 
“‘ politics,” to compel our politicians to take up ques- 
tions of moment and public policy or else go out of 
the business, and to compel our non-elective office- 
holders— nay, they do not need to be compelled—to 
let “ politics,” alone. 

If we could change our conception of public life, 
if we could attach new honorand dignity to it, if we could 


_ let the way be open for ideas to enter into politics, if 
we could lift our public servants above a degrading 


subserviency, the best men in the community would 
lose their repugnance to public life, and they would 
enter it once more to make it great and _ illustrious. 
Politics would then no longer be managed by machines 
or byinterests, corporate orprivate. It would become 
an ennobling strife, a strife to serve, in the largest and 
the most radical way, the public good. 


PLANTATION FOLK-LORE. 
BY L. J. VANCE. 
(Continued.) 
It would be the extreme of error to suppose that 
tales, containing incidents which at first blush appear 
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silly, absurd, or impossible, are wholly destitute of lit- 
erary value and interest. It seems to us that a read- 
ing public which has asked for edition after edition of 
stories of the “ Ouida” order, may well condescend to 
listen to the clever and pointed tales of“ Uncle Remus,”’ 
or to the fright and ingenious fables of old Daddy Jack. 
Still, I am not disposed to set a higher value on our 
Negro Myths and M@rchen, than that set on the early 
German Folk-stories by a critic so hard to suit as 
Thomas Carlyle. Certainly, it was with something 
like a shock of pleasant surprise to find him saying 
that, if the apologue of Reynard the Fox is nowisea 
perfect comic epos, it has various features of such, and, 
above all, a genuine epic spirit. Of course, we do not 
claim for the apologues of Uncle Remus and Daddy 
Jack anything like as high praise as that. If the pres- 
ent volume of “ Negro Myths,” had been issued during 
the Middle Ages it would have been known as one of 
the Volk's-Bicher (People’s books.)* 

Once more, when so accomplished a poet and /f- 
erateuras Andrew Lang spends his best time and talent 
in poring over these “ people’s-books,’’ we may rest 
assured that they contain some value to the student of 
comparative literature as well as for the comparative 
mythologist and ethnologist. “Asa matter of fact,” 
says Lang, “literature has borrowed far more from 
the people than the people have borrowed from litera- 
ture, though both processes have been at work in the 
course of history.”’ It can be shown that the most 
inspiring songs, the finest ballads, the greatest epics 
of a nation, have all come from one and the same 
source—the people. It can also be proved that where 
the Negro, or the German peasant, makes his charac- 
ters beasts and birds, the epic poet makes them kingly 
heroes, or Knights of the Round Table. That the 
familiar tales of our childhood may be found in the 
Iliad and Odyssey seems strange, I take it, to most of 
us. Yet, such is the simple fact. As the Rev. Sir 
George Cox expresses it, “ Until within the present 
generation boys read the Iliad and Odyssey and worked 
their way through the dramas of the Greek tragic 
poets under the fixed impression that they contain 
nothing with which children in our nurseries are fa- 
miliar in other shapes.”” How many of us usually 
think of the Miebelungenlied, the KXaleva/a, or the 
Frithjof Saga, as largely made up of the tales handed 
down by word of mouth from father to son, of the 
fairy stories told by the fireside or in the play-room, 
of the superstitious beliefs and practices in vogue 


among the common people, of the learning, or lore, in 


*Perhaps the finest collection of mediwval Volks-Biécher is owned by Prof. 
Crane of Cornell. Although these books passed through many editions, they 
are to-day catalogued as ‘‘scarce."’ One of the best known collection of tales 
was the Disciflina Clericalis (instruction for clerks or clergymen). For ac- 
count of these early popular ‘chap-books’’ see Nisard’s Histoire des Livres 
Populaires, and Dunlap's History of Fiction. 
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other words, of the Folk? Yet the epic poet and the 
Saga man have only taken a heterogeneous mass of 
Folk-lore and fused it into one symetrical whole, in- 
vesting his story with that peculiar beauty and charm 
which stamps it as a work of the highest human genius. 
How many of us would at first blush say that Shake- 
_ speare had borrowed as much from the people as the 
people had borrowed from Shakespeare? Very few ; 
yet his wonderful dramas and plays are simply so 
many store-houses of traditions, customs, beliefs, of 
the people, of the Folk.* Shakespeare was the English 
heir of ages of Folk-lore. 

But to return to our “Negro Myths.” The student 
of comparative folk-lore compares the stories, the 
same as the comparative philologist compares the 
speech, of different tribes or peoples. Holding that 
the Marchen were the exclusive possession of the 
Aryan race, the early students of mythology deemed 
it unscientific to compare the folk-stories of peoples 
which did not show any “tokens of affinity,’’—of lan- 
guage, etc. But now, the thorough-going student of 
folk-lore believes it to be just as scientific to compare 
a Negro or a Hottentot fable with an Aryan fable, 
as to compare a German Mé@rchen with a Greek or an 
Indian story. The question of the relation of Marchen 
to myths has been more correctly answered by those 
students of folk lore who hold that Negro, Hottentot, 
German and Hindu peasant are in the same tale. But 
the question here is: How do our Negro Myths and 
Méarchen compare with the Myths and Mérchen found 
all over the world? Now, speaking of the existence 
of stories and fables among the Southern Negroes, 
the editors of the Journal of American Folk-Lore say: 
“ The origin of these stories, many of which are com- 
mon to a great part of the world, has not been deter- 
mined. In the interest of comparative research, it is 
desirable that variants be recorded, and that the rec- 
ord should be rendered as complete as possible.” 

For the purpose of this comparison, we shall here 
take the stories in this volume of “Negro Myths” in 
. the order in which Mr. Jones has printed them. 

No. III, “How Buh Cootert fool Buh Deer,” seems 
_to have been an universal favorite among the Southern 
negroes. 
four different versions. As told in Mr. Jones’s book 
the story is briefly as follows: Buh Deer twits Buh 
Cooter because he walked so slow. Whereupon the 
latter challenges him to race “to de fibe mile pose,” 
the following Monday. Now, the Cooter enters “inter 


*See Rev. Thisleton Dyer's, “ Folk- lore of Shakespeare,'’ also M. Ritson's 
** Fairy of Shakespeare," etc. fairy mythology in the 
Midsummers-Night’s Dream, Mr. Thoms sa kespeare has embodied 
almost every attribute with which the leamieation has invested the fairy 
race. *.* * Carefully and elaborately as he has finished the picture, he has 
not in it invested the ‘lot irits’ one gift = the 43 
voice of the age was not unanimous 
Notelets on Shakespeare."’ 


+ Terrapin. 


The fable has already appeared in three or 
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cohoot” (bargain) with five of his friends, whereby 
each of them is to station himself at every mile post 
on the day of the race. The race comes off, and Buh 
Deer is amazed to see Buh Cooter ahead of him at the 
first mile post, and so on to the fourth. “Eh so mad, 
eh try fuh kick Buh Cooler outer de road, an eh 
straighten fur de las mile pose. Wen eh git day, eh 
meet Buh Cooter puffin an er blowin an a leanin up 
gin de pose duh laugh at um.” In the version given 
by Mr. Owen in Lippincott’s Magasine (December, 
1877), the race is between Buh Rabbit and Buh Frog. 
While in “ Uncle Remus” we find that, the race is be- 
tween Brer Rabbit and Brer Terrapin. The writer 
in the Riverside Magazine for November, 1868, men- 
tions a German version containing substantially the 
same incidents. Again, Dr. Bleek, in his Hottentot 
fable of “ The Tortoises hunting the Ostriches,”’ tells 
how the ostriches were compelled to run along through 
two rows of Tortoises, who called out as they run by, 
“Are you there?” And each one answered, “I am 
here.” The ostriches kept running faster and faster 
until they fell down exhausted, and then the Tortoises 
came and devoured them. (See Bleek’s Hottentot 
fables, No. 16, p. 32.) Once more, Prof. Crane in the 
article in‘the Popular Science Monthly before men- 
tioned, calls attention a variant from Siam in the 
“Orient and Occident,” III, 497. In Mr. Owen's ver- 
sion the question used by the Tortoises in the Hotten- 
tot fable is put in the form of a rhyme by the Frogs at 
each mile post, thus: 

‘* Boo, hoo! Before you: 

I beat you there, I beat you here; 

I've beat you back to Miss Dinah's lap." 

No. /V, “ Buh Wolf, Buh Rabbit, an de Tar Baby,” 
was another favorite with the plantation negroes. 
During a great drouth Buh Rabbit was too lazy to dig 
a well so he generously helped himself to the one 
which Buh Wolf had dug. The latter found this out, 
“an eh fix plan fuh ketch um. De same ebenin eh 
mek Tar Baby, an eh gone an set um right in de mid- 
dle er de trail wuh lead to de spring, an dist in front 
er de spring.” The next morning when the Rabbit 
came to the well with his calabash he was astonished 
to see the Tar Baby. As the Tar Baby would neither 
stand one side nor answer his questions, the Rabbit 
got vexed and “haul off an slap um side de head. 
Eh han fastne.” Then Buh Rabbit hit him with the 
other hand, and “ dat han fastne too same luk tudder.” 
He then “kick de Tar Baby wid eh knee. Eh knee 
fastne.’”” When the Rabbit butts the Tar Baby in the 
face and “eh head fastne same fashion luk eh han an 
eh knee,” he becomes frightened and “eh bague; eh 
cry; eh holler.” At this stage of the proceedings the 
Wolf comes, and after some parleying, says that if he 
knocks his brains out, “you guine dead too quick. 
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Me guine trow you in de brier patch, so de brier kin 
cratch you life out.’” The wily Rabbit, of course, begs 
him not to do that and “de minnit Buh Rabbit drap 
in de brier patch eh cock up eh tail, eh jump, an eh 
holler back to Buh Wolf, “Good bye, Budder! Dis de 
place me mammy fotch me up.” This story is divided 
by Mr. Harris into two parts. The first part ends 
with the capture of thé thieving Rabbit. The second 
part narrates the conversation between the Rabbit 
and the Fox, before the latter throws his victim in the 
brier patch. In Uncle Remus, (No. IV,) the Rabbit 
cries out, “ Bred en bawn in a brier-patch, Brer Fox!” 
A variant from South America may be found in Mr. 
Smith’s “Story of the Cotia who played Tricks on the 
Jaguar and outwitted him.” (Brazil, the Amazons, 
and the Coast,” p. 549.) See also the Riverside Maga- 
zine, November, 1868. 

In No. VII, “De King, eh Darter, Buh Wolf, an 
Buh Rabbit,” and also in No. XIII, “ Buh Wolf an 
Buh Rabbit,” the main incident is pretty much the 
same. In the latter story Buh Wolf and Buh Rabbit 
“cote (court) de same gal.” The latter in a spirit of 
bravad® tells his lady-love that the Wolf was “ nuttne 
(nothing) mo den eh farruh (father’s) ridin horse.” 
The Wolf hears of this boast, and determines to make 
the Rabbit go before “de gal’’ and confess his lie. 
So he goes to the Rabbit’s house, but finds him sick 
in bed. He makes him get up, and the Rabbit, who 
is all the time feigning illness, persuades the Wolf to 
carry him on his back. Buh Rabbit then gets a sad- 
dle and bridle, and slips on a pair of sharp spurs. 
They reach the “big gate.” Buh Rabbit who “slap 
spur to Buh Wolf, holler ter de Gal: ‘Wuh me bin 
tell you? Juh me come pon me farruh ridin horse.’ 
De spur hot Buh Wolf so bad eh couldnt do nuttne 
but run.” The same story may be found in “ Uncle 
Remus” (p. 34), where it is the Rabbit and the Fox. 
See also Lippincott's, 1877, p. 753. The “Story of the 
Jaguar who wanted to marry the Deer’s Daughter, 
but was cut out by the Cotia,” given in Mr. Smith’s 
collection of Amazonian Myths, is simply the same 
story with different names. (‘ Brazil,” etc., page 
547-) 

In No. XVII, “Buh Lionan Buh Goat,” the point of 
the story lies in the bold answer which the Goat gives 
to the Lion, who is ready to devour him. “Hay! 
Buh Goat, wuh you duh eat? Buh Goat skade, but 
eh keep bole heart, an eh mek answer: “Me duh 
chaw dis rock, an ef you don’t leff, wen me done, me 
guine eat you.” In European Mérchen it is a giant or 
an ogre who is deceived by the hero’s braggadocio. 
See Grimm’s, “ The Giant and the Tailor,’ “The 
Valiant Little Taylor,”’ (Nos. 20 and 183). 

In No. XX, “ De Po Man an de Snake,” andin No. 
XXII, « De Cat, De Rat, De Cheese, an de Fox,” we have 
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incidents more or less common to European Mérchen 
In the first named-story, after the snake befriends the 
poor man by giving him money, the latter turns around 
and tries to kill his benefactor. The second story tells 
how the Cat and the Rat are unable to agree upon 
their share of the stolen cheese, so they call in the Fox 
to decide. The knavish Fox says, “ Begone, you 
rogue,” and takes the cheese himself. 


No. XXIX, “De Two Frenand de Bear,” we recognize 
as a fable literally transcribed from our old friend AZsop. 
When the two friends meet the Bear, one of them runs 
away and climbs up a tree; the other who is thus left 
alone feigns death, and so escapes the embraces of the 
animal. “Wuh de Bear bin tell you?” semi-sarcas- 
tically inquires the man-from-the-tree. “Eh bin tell 
me nebber fuh trus nobody wuh call ehself fren, an 


wuh gwine run luk er coward soon es trouble come.” 
(To be concluded.) 


FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF SCIENCE. * 
THE CONDITION? 
BY W. PREYER. 
PART Ill. 
Translated from the German by F. W. Morton, 


The inner conditions of life are much less definite- 


ly determined than the outer. By direct inner con- 
ditions of life is to be understood a certain sort of 
arrangement of the organic elements heretofore enu- 
merated. This arrangement is a double one. On the 
one hand it must combine the elements into a series of 
peculiar chemical unions, which are more or less un- 
stable. On the other hand, these chemical unions must 
be arranged in a series of peculiar forms, which do not 
exist in inorganic nature. The formation of these 
unions diochemistry seeks to explain. It has to as- 
certain the chemical composition of the organism in 
its minutest details af every moment of life, and to in- 
vestigate the chemical processes which constitute the 
essence of the change of matter. 

The further arrangement of the chemical unions into 
structures and of organs into bodies is the province of 
morphology, which aims to establish the anatomical 
composition of the organism in its minutest details a 


every moment of life, and perceive the growth-processes P 


which constitute the change of forms. 

Even at the present day, however, neither bio- 
chemistry nor morphology has accurately determined 
the direct inner conditions of life. The chemical 
unions, complicated beyond example, upon whose 
alternate destruction and re-construction depends 
finally the entire life-process, are in a high degree 
variable, so that only in the slightest measure can 
their action in the living body be discovered by arti- 


ficial means. 
When we say, what in itself is strictly true, that in 
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all living beings without exception at every time of 
life albumen or protoplasm is found, which is lack- 
ing in inorganic nature, we do not thereby establish 
an inner condition of life. *Much rather we have 
scarcely accomplished more than if we said: In an- 
imate beings the elements are differently placed than 
in inanimate. * For the bioplasm in the egg and in 
the germ forms the basis from which all organs are 
differentiated; it is of itself the sole supporter of the 
most important functions of life, since it moves and 
multiplies as it breathes and nourishes itself within 
the organism. * It cannot, therefore, be designated as 
a condition ot life simply, nor be used for explaining 
life; but this substance itself with its wonderful, 
changeful forms must first be explained. 

By the motion of the protoplasm in the tiny germ 
of a seed, the surrounding earth, the air and the water 
are transformed under theinfluence of heat into a gigan- 
tic tree; and by the motion of the protoplasm in the 
heated egg its contents are transformed into a living 
animal. What produces the impulse? What forces 
the matter to so arrange itself that life results there- 
from? Alas, chemistry cannot attain to an answer. 

Morphology, too, whem it shall have devoted itself 
more fully to the development of the parts, promises 
to elicit a much better knowledge of the inner con- 
ditions of life. » The ultimate parts of the organism in 
respect to anatomy, the simple forms to which the 
chemical union: are applied, are, to be sure, not nearly 
so definitely to be traced to types or arranged in sys- 
tems as are crystals in inorganic nature. What we 
call a cell is likewise something indefinable and va- 
riable, just as is that which we call species. The word 
“cell” is undeniably a very useful word; but since 
there are beings consisting of asingle cell, which may 
‘be divided into parts, and the parts still not lose the 
life-phenomena of the whole, it is impossible to 
designate the cell as an ultimate physiological element, 
as a general condition of life, which has so often been 
done in the past and is still done. 

With so limited a knowledge of the direct inner 
conditions of life, it is not to be wondered at that the 
indirect conditions should not have been determined, 
and the right course of inquiry should not have been 
found. It is known, that many organs are unneces- 
sary to life, but it is not known, how many and what 
ones must be preserved, if the life-process is to suffer 
no collapse. There are men, who have lived after the 
amputation of both arms and both legs. In spite of 
this, the extremities are necessary for the maintenance 
of human life, for only by the hands and feet of others 
do the men just mentioned continue to exist. 

Is the greatest part of the body indispensable to 
an independent existence? How much blood could 
one lose, without suffering death? Such questions as 


a rule cannot be answered. .We cannot ascertain then 
what parts of an organism are absolutely necessary to 
the maintenance of life; but in a measure we can as- 
certain those parts that are not necessary, because in 
many beings the severed portions lead lives of their 
own. 

Although, as is seen from this whole exposition, 
our attainment of the conditions of life in details is 
very defective, one fact of extraordinary importance 
for an understanding of the life-process as a whole may 
be established with certainty from the knowledge 
alone of the direct external conditions. 

The explanation of life will evidently be essentially 
facilitated if we can succeed in all but destroying the 
life of several animals by removal of the necessary 
outer conditions, and then after a-considerable time re- 
store life by restoring those condititions. If we were 
able to freeze a plant or animal body through and 
through, to dry one up thoroughly, to preserve one for 
a year wholly apart from the air in a cold exhausted 
space without food and without water, so that on an 
appointed day, after the admission of moist air it 
would start up in the heat and continue to live without 
the least injury to its health—just as if nothing had 
happened—then the whole method of investigating 
living bodies would be essentially simplified. 

For, if the necessary conditions for the mainte- 
nance of all life were known, so that we could at 
pleasure say to lifeless beings “let there be life” and 
there would be life, we could then cherish even a well 
grounded hope of being able accurately to establish 
the necessary conditions for each separate function. 

This production of life at pleasure, this winding up 
and stopping the clock of life, is in fact subject to the 
will of man. Nature herself performs the experiment 
millions of times, on a large scale or on a small one, 
on plants and animals, on seeds and eggs, as well as on 
completely formed beings, when in summer it dries | 
up the organic dust and then after weeks of drouth re- 
stores it to life by invigorating rains, or when by cur- 
rents of air nature transplants it to damp regions, 
and awakens it to new life. 

The unwearying Leeuwenhoek was the first to . 
make these fundamental] observations. In his 144th 
letter on the revealed mysteries of nature he describes 
a series of infusoria, especially radiate animals, which 
on the 25th of August, 1701, he found in the water of 
a house gutter. , This water he evaporated, and when 
as late as February, 1702, he took up the dry residue, 
he saw to his great astonishment that without excep- 
tion the infusoria came to life again on being moist 


ened with pure rain water. * He thought that all the 


species resuscitated by him had thick shells which ig 
the process of drying did not permit the water in the 


interior to evaporate. * But this view, which was 
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shared by later scientists, is incorrect; because the sur- 


_ rounding skin or shell—which does not exist on all 


species—is not so thick as would be required for this. 
The animals rather shrink enormously, as may easily 
be seen with. powerful magnifying glasses, so that they 
become unrecognizable and evidently do not contain 
water within the crust or shell. ‘ It is also possible, in 
57 other infusoria, especially in dried ursu/i, to note 
the swelling of the body and the extremities when they 
are moistened. This is one of the most beautiful 
spectacles which the microscope affords, for we sce 
how the supposed particles of dust which only an 
adept can distinguish from the surrounding real dust, 
and then principally by their color, are brought into 
life. 

’ The second observer was Turbervill Needham. In 
the summer of 1843 he discovered in diseased wheat 
little eel-like bodies which were wholly motionless and 
formed a thick confused mass. He moistened them so 
as better to observe the supposed fibres, and was 


‘highly surprised when they thereupon became alive. 


He was greatly perplexed at this accidently discov- 
ered fact. He kept the mites for two years in a dry 
place, and ever and again they would come to life 
through the influence of water. His observations 
were confirmed and extended in the same year by 
Henry Baker. This scientist saw the dried animals 
come to life by moistening after the lapse of 27 years, 
just as after a few years. Similar results in respect to 
the same subject were attained somewhat later by 
Buffon, who established his priority against the great 
physiologist Fontana, who independently of all others 
made the same discovery in 1767. Buffon’s account, 
however, is somewhat poor; and when he correctly ob- 
served and compared the anguillule with little ma- 
chines, he confused this good thought by his broader, 


phantastic statements respecting the living molecules. 


Fontana, with brilliant success, extended his at- 
tempts at resuscitation to other animals. He dried, 


besides the anguilluline, especially radiate animals, 


a hair worm and then: brought it to life again by means 
of water. He felt called upon “to speak of this little 
wonder in a special treatise under the title: On the 
Life and Apparent Death of Animals.” This treatise, 
however, is not extant. | 

The most extensive investigations respecting the 
resuscitation of lifeless animals were made by Spall- 
anzani, who, in 1776, published in Modena his great 


work on animal and plant physics. By drying them 


he could make the same rotifers lifeless and by moist- 
ening them restore them to life eleven times. He 
found further that even at 19° below the freezing 
point of water and at a comparatively stronger degree 
of heat the dried animals still retained vitality. He 
it was who discovered the ursui, which are especially 
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serviceable for such experiments, and which, being 
equipped with nerves, muscles and eyes are far more 
highly organized than any other animals revivified by 
him. 

This remarkable creature was first experimented 
with by C. A. S. Schultze, the first German scientist 
who turned his attention to the resuscitation of life. 
Discovered in Holland, confirmed in England and 
France, extended and more accurately established in 
Italy, the fact of revivifying small organisms made the 
rounds of half Europe without even a single funda- 
mental investigation being made in Germany during 
more than a century. And after Schultze had pub- 
lished his observations in 1834 the fact was doubted 
by German scientists, and indeed utterly denied by 
Ehrenberg. In 1838, therefore, Schultze on the occa- 
sion of a scientific convention in Freiburg again set 
forth his discoveries. Here he showed those animals 
which had been called shell-animals, by Hufeland, 
but which he had named macrodiotus on account of 
their longevity. But Ehrenberg’s strange explanation 
that presumably the supposed re-animated individuals 
were the descendants of the dried ones still for a long 
time kept scientists from accepting the new views. 

Again came decisive work from abroad. Doyére 
in Paris had received some of the dried dust gathered 
by Schultze in Greifswald, and in 1840 and 1842 he 
published a notable monograph on the ursu/i. Now 
investigations became more frequent. And if at the 
present time many do not believe in a complete cessa- 
tion of the change of material at the stage which we 
call dried-up, there are yet facts enough to permit 
no further doubt. 

Above all, the experiments with freezing are con- 
vincing. These can be performed with success on 
higher animals. Frogs, as I myself have repeatedly 
shown, can be frozen in all conditions to solid ice, so 
that the slightest trace of life no longer exists, so that 
no sign of vitality can be elicited from them by the 
greatest irritation, and then again come to life after 
having been thawed out, and appear just as before the 
experiment. Duméril, in 1852, performed such an ex- 
periment with entire success. Many fishes, we know, 
especially the white fish, the crucian and the pike can 
be frozen through and through or be left lying in the 
air, and still be revived on being moistened with water. 

With warm-blooded animals only a very few ex- 
periments of this sort have been tried. Still, it is 
known that a few may be frozen even to the entire 
cessation of the heart’s action and breathing, even to 
the complete disappearance of nervous and muscular 
sensibility, and then by careful heating become, for 
a time at least, alive again. And the chicken in the 
egg, before hatching, can be so greatly reduced in 
temperature, that the action of the heart ceases, with- 
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out suffering injury, if atver a couple of days the nor- 
mal heat is restored. It merely hatches so much 
alter, since it cannot regain the lost time. Fresh 
eggs, again, which have been frozen to solid ice, have 
developed, after gradual thawing, with complete reg- 
ularity in the process of incubation. 

Indeed, there are accounts from East India, at- 
tested by respectable persons, of men, who assert at 
least an apparent complete suspension of the life- 
process. The fanatical Jogins, if report be true, cause 
themselves to be buried for weeks at a time. They 
stop up the mouth and nose so as not to breathe, and 
accustom themselves daily to do without breathing as 
long as possible. Thus they seem, in fact, to have ac- 
quired the power of dispensing with air at will and 
of existing without food or water. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this condition is more a lethargy, like the 
deep winter sleep of mammals, than an actual, com- 
plete stoppage of the change of matter, as is shown 
in the case of frozen and dried animals. The mar- 
mots, too, make no breathing motions in the deepest 
sleep, and the circulation of their blood, at least ac- 
cording to some observers, stops wholly in all con- 
fined places. 

But, however it may be with the practices of the 
Jogins of India—even though their achievements be 
traced back to a wonderful art of legerdemain, and all 
indications pronounce against this—still the proof 
remains just as convincing from the experiments prac- 
ticed on animals. 

Besides this there are numerous observed facts of 
the plant world, which have in part this great advan- 
tage, viz., of applying to incomparably longer periods 
of time. Spallanzani saw a nostochacee dry up 
fifty times between July and October and lose its 
green color, and every time it became green and 
grew again, when, in its dried condition, it re- 
ceived water. Bonaventure Corti discovered in 1774 
and more accurately described the revival of dried 
tremella by wetting with water, and of frozen tremella 
by supplying heat. 

That the seeds of plants of the most different sorts 


may be kept dry for years, without losing the power’ 


of germination, has often been demonstrated by ex- 
periment. How long these may be kept, is shown by 
the following table: | 


SREDs oF: GERMINATED AFTER: OBSERVER: 
Radishes, 17 years, Lefébvre. 

Cucumbers, 

Mallows, Voss. 

Melons, 40—50** Tittmann. 

Mimosa, 60—80 Gérardin, Van Swieten. 
Rye, 1400" Home. 

Kidney beans, 17—200 “' Voss, Van Swieten. 


Desmoulins tells of the seeds of several plants, 


which were found in graves at Rome, in 1834, and 
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which germinated after having lain in a dried con- 
dition for 1500 years. There are eggs of animals— 
though they may seem little like animals—which have 
already been kept more than half a century in a dry 
state, and still preserve*their vitality. The eggs of 
the strudel worm ( Zurédellaria), the shell crab ( Ostra- 
coda), the crab flea (Cyclopida), and the flat-footed 
crab (Apus) bear a very protracted state of dryness 


without losing the possibility of development. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE SOURCE OF THE GOSPELS. 

Rudolf Seydel, Professor of Theology in Leipsic, 
Germany, has advanced and very ably defended the 
theory that the Christian gospels have been borrowed 
from the Buddhist Sacred Literature, more especially 
from the Life of Buddha, the Hindoo Saviour. He 
does this not with any feeling of animosity toward the 
Bible, but with due reverence to Christianity and full 
appreciation of its ethical import. In spite of all his 
radical criticism, he is and remains a Christian. And 
the honest enquirer into truth is perhaps, even in the 
strictest sense of the word, a more faithful follower 
of Christ than many an orthodox:believer in the literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures. 

When the learned philologist Wolf first advanced 
his view that the poet Homer had never existed and 
that the Homeric epic was a collection of rhapsodies, 
as he called these songs, many admirers of Homeric 
poetry were alarmed and looked upon the great 
scholar’s investigation as a sacrilege of poetical tra- 
dition. But we have learned to appreciate Homer 
more as an expression not of one individual but of the 
whole nation, of Greek genius itself. 

Similary we need not be afraid that Christianity 
will fall, if the historian proves it to be not a super- 
natural revelation but the natural outcome of human 
development. Christian ideas and Christian ideals will 
remain just as true. Only we will better understand 
them, and thereby be able to live up to their ethics. 
And this practical Christianity is according to Christ’s 
own words the religion which he taught. 

One of the most prominent opponents of Prof. Sey- 
del’s theory is Prof. Kuenen, who is at present a great 
authority on the Hebrew language and the books of the 
Old Testament. Kuenen objects to Seydel’s evolu- 
tionary hypothesis that the Gospels developed from 
the Buddha legend because, as he correctly states, 
the New Testament ‘is purer and nobler, simpler and 
more dignified than the Indian tales of Gautama 
Buddha. 

- We translate from Prof. Seydel’s pamphlet, “ The 
Bhudda Legends and the Life of Jesus,” on p. 25, 
the following passage in which he defends his po- 
sition against his numerous critics: 
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“My attention has been called to the differences 

that exist and which in comparison with the resem- 
_ blances are often very great and well-defined. Resem- 
blance without any differences would be tantamount to 
‘equality. But in our case equality would be altogether 
inconceivable, in fact, an absolute miracle. Indeed 
the differences must be great, because the dissimilarity 
between the religions, the nationalities and the lan- 
guages is so immense. Kuenen thinks that changes 
made in anything which has been appropriated must 
necessarily prove a deterioration and emasculation; 
whereas he sees in the gospels an improvement, a sim- 
plification and a sanctification of the fancy of the 
original. ‘Compared with the Lahta Vistara, the 
gospels, and-especially the first three, are exceed- 
ingly simple and temperate; nowhere do we find traces 
of an endeavor to let Christ vie with Buddha—in su- 
pernatural power, in the homage rendered by the in- 
habitants of heaven and earth, etc.,etc. But there can 
be no doubt but that the evangelists exalt Jesus far 
above Buddha, the legend of whose life they have— 
as we suppose—learned from their ancestors and used 
for adornment. Is this a natural relation? Ought we 
not at least to expect that they would have greatly sur- 
passed their prototype? ’ 

“ My opinion is that the Evangelists neither knew 
nor used the Buddha legends, but a Christian, poetical 
gospel, which had been modeled upon the frame work 
of the Buddha legend and had been written under the 
influence of Buddhist traditions and of many Bud- 
dhist themes,—themes in a musical sense. This work 
was a Christian work of art, in a similar manner as 
the other was a Buddhist work of art which had in- 
duced the poet to imitate it. Our evangelists found 
this poetical preparatory work among the “many” 
whom Luke mentions at the beginning of his gospel. 
They could use and cared to use very little of this, and 
they unconsciously allowed several traces of this source 
to remain in our gospels. 

“That poet, however, was none the less a Chris- 
tian. He had at his command altogether different 
means of surpassing the Buddha poetry, than an ex- 
aggeration of Hindoo fustian. The Hebrew and Chris- 
tian earnestness and realism permitted only such use 
of the Hindoo poetry as we see here, and that was a 
great triumph for the Hebrew and Christian spirit. 

“ But why borrow at all? Because poets are poets. 
Why do our protestant artists paint ideal Madonnas, 
although Mary is to them not an object of worship, 
and why do they paint her with the halo? And has 
Holbein perhaps improved upon the Raphael type, by 
increasing the number of angels and saints, by ex- 
aggerating the divinity of Mary, or has he not, by 
translating the ideal of the Madonna in accordance 
with the feeling of the German family and the German 
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people, rather treated it in a manner similar to that in 
which the poet of the gospels treated the Buddha 
legends? 

‘‘In the Madonna with the infant we find, moreover, 
pictorially considered, a continuation and development 
of the Egyptian Isis-Horus group, and with what in- 
creased beauty and depth, especially in the paintings 
of Raphael and Holbein! In Pompeii was found a 
mural painting which represents Orpheus with his 
lyre, sitting, surrounded by animals; it corresponds in 
the most essential features to a picture of Christ in the 
Catacombs, in which, however, two sheep have taken 
the place of all other animals. The new church easily 
and gladly appropriated antique models, and the imi- 
tation of Greek prototypes is very extensive in early 
Christian art. 


“The best and most telling reply to Kuenen’s ob- 
jections is to be found in the very domain of this em- 
inent student of the Old Testament: in the relations of 
the Mosaic account of the creation and of the flood to 
their originals in the literature written in cuneiform 
characters. In this, just as‘in our case, we see a puri- 
fication of pagan mythologic bombast, atranslation into 
the language of pious earnestness and of the simple, 
vivid imagination of the Jews, a transformation out of 


the purely mythologic manner into a more historical 


one. 

“In the history of poetry we frequently find the 
same theme used over and over in different periods; 
and, as a rule, we do not find the crudities of early 
forms treated with increased coarseness; but on the 
contrary, we much oftener discover a refinement and ~ 
a nobler application of their essential parts, ever 
and again elaborated and remodeled. We need but 
recall the best known instances, Shakespeare and the 
Italian novels, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, and 
Goethe’s Faust.”’ 


THE STARS. 
By * * 


Ye golden stars in silent holy night, 

When breaks the day, in mighty competition 
Your brilliance dims 'mid rapid demolition, 
Ye and your splendor, beautiful and bright, 


Ye fade away in its victorious light. 
Thus ends romance; poetic superstition 
Of darker ages suffers abolition. 

In light ye die, light-bearers of the night. 


And yet ye are not dead, ye golden stars; 
Ye still are living in the brighter ray; 
No, not your light, the glorious sun-god mars; 


Ye disappear; ye hide your radiant beauty 
Submissive sacrifice to faithful duty; 
But brighter beauty shines in dawn of day. 


> 

‘ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ANAZSTHETIC REVELATION. 


To the Editor of Tue Orpen Court: 

Mr. Xenos Clark's communication under the above heading, 
and his statement that ‘‘some psychologists" have been led ‘‘ to 
declare the impossibility of considering the phenomenon a dream,” 
etc., induce me to offer a few brief observations. Sir Humphry 
Davy once inhaled twenty quarts of unmingled nitrous oxide, and 
his subsequent ‘‘experiences” while in a state of gaseous exalta- 
tion have, I believe, often been alluded to by Spiritualists as tend- 
ing to prove the existence in man of an immaterial vital essence. 
In his own account of what transpired after his awakening by Dr. 
Kinglake, Sir Humphry says that ‘‘ indignation and pride were the 
first feelings produced by the sight of the persons about me. My 
emotions were enthusiastic and sublime; and for a moment I 
walked round the room, perfectly regardless of what was said to 
me. As I recovered my former state of mind, I felt an inclination 
to communicate the discoveries I had made during the experiment. 
I endeavored to recall the ideas; they were feeble and indistinct; 
one collection of terms, however, presented itself; and with the 
most intense belief and prophetic manner, I exclaimed to Dr. 
Kinglake, ‘Nothing exists but thoughts! The universe is com- 
posed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains.'"’ 

Now if, with the psychologists alluded to by Mr. Clark, we so 
regard the emotions resulting from the hyperzsthesia of intoxica- 
tion by nitrous oxide gas as to claim for them a place as ‘‘ genuine 
philosophic insight,” it seems to me that the only philosophy de- 
ducible therefrom is necessarily that of absolute Idealism. If 
psychology be a science, it must consist solely of the known and 
the knowable, since the oxcai of acknowledged insolubilities and of 
metempirics cannot enter within the domain of knowledge. For 
my part I shall rejoice if psychology—which, as G. H. Lewes 
says, ‘‘investigates the human mind, not an individual's thoughts 
and feelings, and has to consider it as the product of the human 
organism,” be found ultimately to confirm the proposition of 
Berkeley that the ‘‘ objects of knowledge are ideas, and nothing 
but ideas," because ideas are material things, the product of cere- 
bration, so that after all, Idealism is itself Materialism. ‘‘ Poten- 
tially,” writes Langt, ‘‘the mind already includes within itself all 
that can be thought,” a significant statement which may be placed 
in juxtaposition with Berkeley's claim that he had shown that 
ideas ‘‘exist only in the mind that perceives them.” Conceding 
this, is it not evident that Sir Humphry Davy and other anzs- 
thetic dreamers can give us no other *‘ explanation of the universe " 
than the ideal one? When entranced, whether by sulphuric ether, 
by opium, or by hashish, and also when sober man lives in a 
world of ideas, and his universe is really an ideal one; his life 
without the mind-picture, the idea, would be as unconscious as 
that of a vegetable. 
person subjected to the stimulant inhabits a world in which merely 
the imaginative faculty is active, and so active—as in the case of 
Davy—as to permit ‘‘ trains of vivid visible images" to career be- 
fore the mental vision, these images being ‘‘ connected with words 
in such a manner as to produce perceptions perfectly novel.” I 
- hope it will not be considered as indicative of what I may term 
Professional Agnosticism,—which I do not particularly admire— 
when I affirm that man’s nature is a res disjuncta from what is out- 
side of its own cognition. With all respect to the psychologists, 
I may be permitted to express my conviction that the world will 
derive as much knowledge from the visions of anzsthetics as from 
those of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. In both forms or phases of exal- 
tation—the gaseous and the theomantic—the emotional phenomena 
are identical. We find in both lofty sublimity and high enthu- 
siasm. Fortunately for himself, the gas-inspired visionary soon 


Only, while in the state of exaltation, the. 
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returns to his normal condition of sanity, whereas the victims of 
what alienists term religious excitation may continue for many 
years to breathe an unreal atmosphere and to figure as mysta- 
gogues, until perchance mental restoration follows upon a tragedy 
like that of Pocasset or an all-sufficient cure be effected by a con- 
summation like that of Calvary. M. C. O'Byrne. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


SANDRA Betton. Geo. Meredith. Boston. Roberts Bros. 

Mr. Meredith is the author of long delayed success, whose late 
popular welcome to the ranks of fictitious literature ought to com- 
pensate in some degree for hisearly trials. The author of Richard 
Feverel is the greatest English novelist of the day, according to the 
well-spoken judgment of some of the most competent critics. His 
fire, vigor, piquant style, a masterly knowledge of the human species, 
as found on the soil of his native England, is beyond compare. 
Sandra Belloni holds a worthy place among the other works which | 
the enterprising firm, republishing them in this country, is issuing. 
It is of even more attracting interest than Feverel. Each charac- 
ter is a study fitting with admirable naturalness into the narrative. 


The touch of genius is on every page of this writer's works. 
Cc. .P. 


Edward Taylor. Chicago. A. C. 


Is PROTECTION A BENEFIT. 
McClurg & Co. | 
The answer which the writer makes to the question forming 

his title may be premised from the motto from Bentham on the title 

page, ‘‘ Industry makes to Legislation the modest request of Diog- 
enes to Alexander, ‘Stand out of my sunshine.’" The book isa com- 
pact treatise on Free Trade, combining an historical sketch of the 
tariff system in continental Europe, England and thiscountry. The 
opening lines of the introduction have a peculiar aptness in these days 
of Presidential conventions and all the blare and noisy assumption of 
pretended political issues. ‘‘For more than twenty years our national 
politics have looked toward the past and not toward the future,” but 
the time is coming, the author thinks, and we trust with him, 
when ‘‘arguments upon economic, political and moral questions 
are to take the place of old-time appeals to local prejudices and 
sectional animosities.". Mr. Taylor's book is well fitted to prepare 
the way for an intelligent consideration of the higher, intellectual 
and moral questions involved in our national politics. C. P. W. 


MATERIALIEN AUS DEM KATECHUMENEN-UNTERRICHT BY Dr. H. 
E.tester. Second edition, edited and revised by //. Ritter, 
Berlin: 1888. Georg Reimer. 

In 1868, one year before his death, Dr. Eltester gave to the 
world the first edition of the work before us. In the preface to 
that edition he tells us that he presents the methods and substance 
of his teachings for many years in the rudiments of Christian Doc- 
trine. He confesses the plan is unsystematic, having followed 
simply the lines of instruction as laid down in the conventional 
catechism. He professes to give nothing more than scattered 
fragments and probably suggestive material from the sphere of his 
personal instruction, making no pretension to uniformity, consist- 
ency or logical completeness. Dr. Eltester says he has always 
found completeness and uniformity of treatment monotonous and 
wearisome in sermons, and that, in juvenile instruction especially, 
such qualities of excellence would more impede instruction by pro- 
ducing inattention than would shortcomings in method or presen- 
tation of material. A similar avowal would scarcely be tolerated 
in any branch of secular instruction, and we must seek its justifica- 
tion in the nature of the subject. We admit that there is a goodly bit 
of volatility about such topics as C bstantiation and the Trinity 
of the Godhead, and that they must be approached in the manner 
least calculated to endanger their confinement; but, with it all, the 
sense of scientific propriety should demand a fairer and more rigid 
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treatment of any subject, whether it be a Lutheran catechism or a 
treatise on meteorology. Dr. Eltester's death followed soon upon 
finishing the Sixth Commandment. The work came into other 
hands, and thus was added another element of incompleteness. 
The present editor tells us, however, that the demand for the book 
has never decreased, the first edition becoming exhausted in twenty 
years, and we must infer that the work has accordingly fulfilled its 
mission. It remains merely as its title suggests, materials, or rather 
fragments of catechismal instruction. LKpK, 


Lire oF Dr. ANANADIBAI JosHEE. Mrs. C. H. Dail. Boston. 

Roberts Bros. 

Dr. Ananadibai Joshee did not live to win that deserved fame 
and recognition of her heroic qualities which her kinswoman, the 
Pundita Ramabai has gained for herself. The latter, through her 
efforts to establish a school in India for the protection and educa- 
tion of high caste widows has become well known in this country 
where she is about completing her travels. The story of Dr. Joshee, 
who left home at the age of eighteen to come to this country to 
study medicine that she might return to India to practice this merci- 
ful art among her countrywomen, is one of the most touching narra- 
tives we ever read. Her untimely death has cast a halo around 
that youthful figure, which her gentle and heroic character well 
deserved. Mrs. Dall, an intelligent and interesting writer always, has 
told the story with her usual directness of style, and a warm sympa- 
thy vivifies the book from beginning to end. The work will do 
much to increase the rising interest in India, land of wisdom and 
benighted superstition, of genera? education and prepare the way 
for the active and intelligent co-operation of more favored lands to 
the end of her growing culture and civilization. C. PF. W. 


‘*The longer we live, the more we find we are like other per- 
sons,” says Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a recent essay. And 
George Sand, in her preface to ‘‘ André,” quotes approvingly the 
Italian proverb, 7utto if mondo @ fatto come la nostra famiglia. 
(‘‘All the world is made like our own family ") These opinions 
are significant. It is natural for men to believe in Ormuzd and 
Abriman, in heroes and villains, in geniuses and dunces, to paint 
black very black and white very white, to have sharp division be- 
tween right and wrong, to give intense worship to the things they 
believe to be worshipful, and intense hatred to those that are 
hateful. It is natural also for men to range themselves on the 
right hand of the Lord, and to surrender the left to those who 
differ from them in creed, in temperament, in morals, in conven- 
tions, in hereditary training, in opinions. Men and races com- 
mence by believing themselves the chosen people, their gods the 
only gods, their prophets the true prophets, their warriors the 
bravest and most glorious. Outside of the little radius of land 
that they occupy is ¢erra incognita, inhabited only by barbarians 
and Philistines.—W. S. Watsn, in Lippincott's for July. 


NOTES. 


THE Open Court has received from Professor Ernest Mach 
an essay entitled ‘‘ Ueber Umbildung und Anpassung im Natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Denken" (Transformation’ and Adaptation in 
Scientific Thought). This article was delivered as an address in 
October, 1883, when Prof. Mach assumed the rectorate of the 
University of Prague and will now be published for the first time 
in an English translation, to appear in Numbers 46 and 47 of Tue 
Oren Court. The Essay will be found to be unusually sug- 
gestive, emphasizing and analyzing, as it does, the unity of devel- 
opment in scientific thought. The eminent physicist has not direct- 
ly treated this theme elsewhere in his scientific publications, al- 
though the idea has been incidentally touched upon in many 
of his works. Prof. Mach’s treatise on Mechanics which has 
recently appeared in the International Science Series, is per- 
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haps the most representative of his works, but to fully appreciate 
his position in the world of science, we must look to his earlier 
publications, when the ideas he advanced were not shared by all 
scientists and were not so generally accepted as at present, sim- 
ilar ideas having been later expressed by Kirchhoff and Helmholtz. 
We may refer to ‘' Die Geschichte und die Wurszel des Satzes der Erhal- 
tung der Arbeit” (Prague, Calve, 1872), ‘‘ Die Gestalten der Flis- 
sigheit” (Prague, Calve, 1872), and ‘' Die dkonomische Natur der 
physikalischen Forschung” (Vienna, 1881). The spirit and ten- 
dency of Prof Mach's works are, as he himself says, elucidative 
or anti-metaphysical: they oppose empty speculation. The idea 
that Science is Economy of Thought lies at the basis of Prof. 
Mach’'s views. 


- In our discussion of the Field-Ingersoll controversy we pointed 
out the unity of mankind and the continuity of ideas which grow 
and develop as they are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. The unity of the intellectual life of mankind is touched 
upon by Gustav Freytag in the chapter of The Lost Manuscript, 
published in this number. Contemplating the insignificance as 
well as the immeasurable importance of the individual in his rela- 
tion to the great whole, Professor Werner says (page 1085 of 
THE Open Court): ‘ 

‘* Whilst man struggles for himself and his own ends, he un- - 
consciously influences his own time, and his own people for all 
futurity. By ennobling the ideals and duties of future generations, 
he pays his own debt to life. Death vanishes from history in such 
a conception. The result of life becomes more important than 
life itself.” 


_ THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 


BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER 


THE ILLNESS. 

It was the first burst of spring in the wood and 
gardens adjoining the city. The buds and the cater- 
pillars had slumbered together in quiet winter dreams; 
now the leaves expanded, and the grubs crawled over 
the young green shoots. Under the bright rays of the 
sun in its higher course, the struggle of life began,— 
the blooming and withering, the rich colors, and the 
frost under which they were to fade, the bright green 
leaves and the caterpillars that gnawed them; the 
eternal strife began anew in buds and blossoms just 
as in the heart of man. 

Ilse, in her hours of instruction, was now reading 
Herodotus; he, too, was a harbinger of spring for the 
human race; hovering above the borderland between 
dreamy poetry and unclouded reality, the glad pro- 
claimer of a time in which the people of the earth re- 
joiced in their own beauty and perfection, and first 
began to seek seriously truth and knowledge. Again 
Ilse read with passionate excitement the pages which 
brought a shattered world before her eyes with such 
vivid reality. But there was not the same serene and 
exalted pleasure in the narrative as in the works of 
the great poet who so directed the fate and geeds of 
his heroes as to produce a pleasing impression upon 
the mind, even when they excited sorrow and fear. 
For it is the privilege of human invention to form the 

* Translation copyrighted 
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world as the tender heart of man desires it; with al- 
ternations and fitting proportions of happiness and 
sorrow, the recognition of each individual according 
to his powers and actions, and due compensation. 
But the mind which here delineated the life of the 
past, did so in a superhuman manner, life crowded 
life, so that one devastated the other, destruction 
mercilessly overtook them, good and bad alike ; here 
too, there was retribution; here, too, there was a 
curse, but their effect was incomprehensible and cruel. 
What was good ceased to be good, and evil gained 
the victory. What was first a blessing afterwards be- 
- came ruin; what was now beneficent greatness and 
dominion, afterwards became a disease, which des- 
troyed the state. The individual heroes were of little 
importance; if a great human power rose and domina- 
ted for a moment, Ilse soon saw it disappear in the 
whirling stream of events. Croesus, the over-confi- 
dent, good-hearted king, fell; the powerful Cyrus 
passed away, and Xerxes was beaten. But nations 
also sank, the blooming flower of Egypt withered, the 
golden realm of Lydia was shattered, and mighty 
Persia first corrupted others and then itself. In the 
young Hellenic people, that rose with such heroic 
strength, she already saw busily at work violence, evil 
deeds, and enmities, through which the most beauti- 
ful picture of antiquity, after short prosperity, was to 
pass away. 

Ilse and Laura were sitting opposite each other, 
with an open book lying between them. Laura, in- 
deed, was not admitted to the private lessons of the 
Professor, but her soul faithfully accompanied IIse on 
the path of learning. Ilse imparted the acquisitions 
of her hours of instructions to her, and enjoyed the 
sweet pleasure of infusing new ideas into the mind of 
her friend. 

“T felt great indignation at this Xerxes,’’ cried 
Laura, “even from whatI read in the primer: 

‘*Xantippe was a cross, mean thing 

No peace her husband had. 

But Xerxes was a Persian King 

And he was just as bad.” 
I long thought that Xantippe was his wife, and I wish 
he had had her. On the other hand, look at the three 
hundred Spartans who sent the others home and encir- 
cled themselves with wreaths, anointed themselves, and 
put on the festive garb to march to death. That ele- 
vates the heart; they were men. If I could show my 


veneration for their memory by means of my stupid’ 


head and weak hands, I would work for it till my fin- 


gers ached. But what cana poor creature like me do? 


At the utmost, embroider traveling-bags for their 
journey to the lower world, and these would come two 
thousand years too late. We women are pitiable 
creatures,” she exclaimed, with vexation. 
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“There were others in the battle,” said Ilse, “who 
affected me more than the three hundred Spartans. 
These were the Thespians, who fought and died with 
them. The Spartans were impelled by their proud 
hearts and the strict discipline and commands of their 
rulers. But the Thespians died willingly. They 
were a small people, and they well knew that the 
greatest honor would attach to their distinguished 
neighbors. But they were faithful in their humble 
position, and that was far more self-sacrificing and 
noble. Ah! it was easy for all of them,” she con- 
tinued, sorrowfully; “but for those who remained be- 
hind, their poor parents, wives and children at home, 
what destruction of happiness and unspeakable mis- 
ery! ” | 

“Misery!” cried Laura; “if they thought as I do, 
they were proud of the death of their loved ones, and 
like them wore garlands in their sorrow. What is the 
purpose of our life if we cannot rejoice in giving our- 
selves up for higher things?”’ 

“For higher things?” asked Ilse. “What men 
value higher than wife and child, is that higher for us 
also? Our duty is to devote our whole hearts to 
them, our children, and our home. When, therefore, 
they are taken from us, our whole lives are desolated 
and nothing remains but endless sorrow. It is natural 
for us to view their vocation differently than they do 
themselves.” 

‘‘T would like to be a man,” cried Laura. “Are 
we then so weak in mind and spirit, that we must have 
less enthusiasm, less feeling of honor, and less love 
for our Fatherland than they? It is a fearful thought 
to be one’s whole life long only the waiting-maid of a 
master who is no stronger or better than oneself, and 
who wears overshoes, that his feet may not get wet, 
and a woollen muffler the moment a breath of cold air 


blows.” 


“They do wear these things here in the town,” re- 
plied Ilse, laughing. , 

“ Yes, nearly all of them do,” said Laura, evasively; 
“but believe me, Frau Ilse, these men have no right 
to expect us to devote our whole heart and lives to 
them. It is just the most thorough of them that do 
not give us their full heart. And how should they? 
We are good enough to entertain them, and darn 
their stockings, and perhaps become their confidants, 
if they should accidentally be at a loss what to do; 
but the best of them look beyond us to the great All, 
and in that is their special life. What is right for 
them should also be fitting for us.” ‘ 

«“ And have we not enough in what they give us of 
their life?” asked Ilse. “If it is only a portion it 
makes us happy.” 

“Is it happiness never to experience the highest 
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of emotions?” exclaimed Laura. 
Leonidas?” 

Ilse pointed to the door of her husband’s room. 
“‘ My Hellas sits there within and works, and my heart 
beats when I hear his step, or only the scratching of 
his pen. To live or die for the man one loves is also 
an elevating idea, and makes one happy. Ah, happy 
only if one knows that one is a source of happiness to 
him also!” 

Laura threw herself at the feet of her friend, and 
looked entreatingly into her anxious face. “I have made 
you serious with my prattling, and that was wrong of 
me; for I would gladly conjure a smile to your lips 
every hour, and always see a friendly light in those 
soft eyes. But do bear with me; I am a strange, un- 
accountable girl, and often discontented with myself 
and others, and frequently without knowing why. 
But Xerxes was a good for nothing fellow, to that I 
stick; and if I had him here I could box his ears every 
day.” 

“At all events he received his due,’’ replied Ilse. 

Laura started suddenly. ‘“ Was that a proper retri- 
bution for the wretch who had destroyed or made 
miserable hundreds of thousands, to return home with- 
out a scratch? No punishment would be severe 
enough for such a wicked king. But I know right 
well how he became so; his mother and father spoiled 
him; he had always lived at home, had grown up in 
luxury and all men were subject to him. And so he 
treated all with contempt. It would be the same with 
others if they were in the same position. I can well 
imagine myself such a monster, and many of my ac- 
quaintances too.” | 

“My husband?” asked Ilse. 

“No, he is more like Cyrus or Cambyses,”’ replied 
Laura. 

Ilse laughed. “That is not true. 
it be with the Doctor over there?” 

Laura raised her hand threateningly towards the 
neighboring house. ‘He would be Xerxes, just as he 
is in the book, if one could think of him without spec- 
tacles, in a golden dressing-gown, with a sceptre in 
his hand, without his good heart (for Fritz Hahn un- 
doubtedly has that); somewhat less clever than he is, 
and still more spoilt, asa man also who has written no 
book, and learnt nothing but to treat others badly; he 
would then be Xerxes out and out. I see him sitting 
before me on a throne, by a brook, striking the water 
with a whip because it made his boots wet. He 
might have become a very dangerous fellow if he had 
not been born here close to the city park.” 

“I think so too,” replied Ilse. In the evening, in 
the course of her hour of study, Ilse said to her hus- 
band: “When Leonidas died with his heroes, he 
saved his countrymen from the rule of foreign barbar- 
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ians; but after him many thousands of these glorious 
men fell in the civil wars of the cities. In these quar- 
rels the people became deteriorated, and before long 
other strangers came and deprived their descendants 
of their freedom. For what end did these many 
thousands die?—of what use was all the hatred, and 
enthusiasm, and party zeal?—it was all in vain, it was 
all a token of decay. Man is here like a grain of sand 
that is trodden down into the earth. I find myself 
facing a terrible mystery and I am afraid of life.” 

“T will endeavour to give you a solution,” replied 
her husband, seriously; “but the words which I am 
now about to speak to you are like the key to the 
chambers of the wicked Bluebeard: do not open 
every room too hastily, for in some of them you will 
discover what, in your present frame of mind, may 
raise anew your fears.”’ 

“IT am your wife,”’ cried Ilse, “and if you have any 
answer for the questions which torment me I demand 
it of you.” 

“My answer is no secret to you,” said the Profes- 
sor. ‘You are not only what you consider yourself— 
a human being born to joy and sorrow, united to indi- 
viduals by nature, love, and faith—but you are bound 
body and soul to an earthly power, of which you think 
but little, but which, nevertheless, guides you from the 
first breath you drew to the last gasp of life. When I 
tell you that you are a child of your people, and a child 
of the human race, the expression will come so natu- 
rally to you that you will not assign any deep meaning 
to it. Yet this is your highest earthly relation. We 
are too much accustomed from childhood on to cherish 
in our hearts only the individuals to whom we are 
bound by nature or choice, and we seldom stop to 
think that our nation is the ancestor from whom our 
parents are descended, that has produced our language, 
laws, manners, that has given us all we possess, given 
us everything that constitutes our life, and almost all 
that determines our fortunes, and elevates our hearts. 
Yet not our nation alone has accomplished this; the 
peoples of the earth stand to one another as brothers 
and sisters, and one nation helps to decide the life and 
fate of others. All have lived, suffered, and worked 
together, in order that you may live, enjoy, and do 
your part in life.” | 

Ilse smiled. 
Persian also?” 

‘They also,” replied the Professor; “for the great 
net of which your life is one of the meshes, is woven 
from an infinite number of threads, and if one had 
been lost the web would be imperfect. Take first a 
simple illustration. You are indebted to the people of a 
period, of which every record is now wanting, for the 
table by which you sit, the needle which you hold in 
your hand, and the rings on your fingers and in your 
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ears; the shuttle was invented by an unknown people 
in order that your dress might be woven, and a similar 
palm-leaf pattern to that which you wear, was devised 
in the manufactory of a Phoenician.” 

“‘ Good,” said Ilse; “ that pleases me; it is a charm- 
ing thought that antiquity has provided so consider- 
ately for my comfort.” 

‘‘Not that alone,” continued the scholar. “What 
you know, and believe also, and much that occupies 
your heart, has been delivered to you through your 
nation from its own and foreign sources. Every word 
that you speak has been transmitted and remodelled 
through hundreds of generations, to receive thereby 
that sound and significance which you now so easily 
command. Itwasforthis objectthat our ancestorscame 
into the country from Asia, and that Arminius strug- 
gled with the Romans for the preservation of our 
language, that you might be able to give Gabriel an 
order which both could understand. It was for you 
the poets lived, who, in the youth of the Hellenic peo- 
ple, invented the powerful rhythm of the epic verse, 
which it gives me such pleasure to hear from your lips. 
Furthermore, that you may believe, as you do, it was 
necessary that three hundred years ago there should 
take place in your Fatherland a great and might strug- 
gle of opinion; and again, more than a thousand years 
earlier, a mighty conflict of the soul in a small people 
of Asia; and again, fifty generations earlier still, ven- 
erated commandments given under the tents of a 
wandering people. You have to thank a past which 
begins with the first life of man on earth for most that 
you have and are, and in this sense the whole human 
race has lived in order that you might be able to 
live.” 

Ilse looked excitedly at her husband. “The 
thought is elevating,” she exclaimed, “and is calcu- 
lated to make man proud. But how does that agree 
with this same man being a nonentity, and crushed 
like a worm in the great events of history?”’ 

“As you are the child of your nation, and of the 
human race, so has every individual been in every 
age; and as he has to thank that greater human fab- 
ric, of which he is:a portion, for his life and nearly: 
all its content, so is his fortune linked to the greater 
fortune of his nation and to the destiny of mankind. 
Your people and your race have given you much, and 
they require as much from you. They have preserved 
your body and formed your mind, and they demand 
in return your body and mind. However lightly and 
freely you move about as an individual, you are an- 
swerable to these creditors for the use of your free- 
dom. Whether, as mild masters, they allow you to 
pass your life in peace, or at some period demand it of 
you, your duty is the same; whilst you think that you 
live and die for yourself, you live and die for them. 
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Contemplated in this way, the individual life is im-. 

measurably small compared with the great whole. 
To us, the individual man who has passed away can 

only be discerned in so far as he has influenced others; 
it is only in connection with those who preceded him,. 
and those who come after him, that he is of impor- 
tance. But in this sense great and little are both of- 
value. For every one of us who brings up his chil-. 
dren, or governs the State, or in any way increases the. 
welfare, comfort, and culture of his race, performs a 
duty towards his people. Countless numbers do this. 
without any personal record of them remaining; they- 
are like drops of water, which, closely united with 

others, run on as’ one great stream, not distinguishable. 
by later eyes. But they have not on that account. — 
lived in vain; and, as countless insignificant individu-. 
als are preservers of culture, and workers for the du- 
ration of national strength, so the highest of powersin, 
individuals—the greatest heroes and the noblest re-. 
formers—only represent in their lives a small portion 
of that national strength. Whilst man struggles for- 
himself and his own ends, he unconsciously influences. 
his own time, and his own people for all futurity. By- 
ennobling the ideals and duties of future generations, 
he pays his own debt to life. You see, my beloved,. 
how death vanishes from history in such a conception... 
The result of life becomes more important than life- 
itself; beyond the man is the nation—beyond the na- 

tion is mankind; every human being that has moved 
upon earth has lived, not only for himself, but for all_ 
others, and for us also; thus our life has been bene-. 
fited by him. As the Greeks grew up in noble freedom 

and passed away, and as their thoughts and labors. 
have benefited later generations of men, so our life, 
though it moves in a small circle, will not be useless to. 
future generations.” 

“Ah!” cried Ilse, “that is a view of earthly life. 
which is only possible to those who do great things, 
and in whom later times will take an interest; my 
blood runs cold atthe thought. Are men, then, only like 
flowers and weeds, and a nation like a great meadow, 
and what remains, when they are mowed down by- 
time, only useful hay, for later generations? Surely- 
all that once existed and all existing at present have 
lived also for themselves, and for those whom they~- . 
have loved, for wife and children and friends, and they 
were something more than ciphers among millions;. 
something more than leaves on an enormous tree. 
Though their existence is so insignificant and useless 
that you can perceive no trace of their work, yet the~ 
life and the soul of the beggar and the life and the 
soul of my poor invalid in the village are guarded by- 
a power which is greater than your great net that is. 
woven of the souls of men.” 

She arose and gazed anxiously into her husband's. 
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face. ‘Bow your human pride before a power that 
you do not understand.” 

The scholar looked at his wife with deep solici- 
tude. ‘Ido bow humbly before the thought that the 
great unity of human beings on this earth is not the 
highest power of life. The only difference between 
you and me is, that my mind is accustomed to hold 
intercourse with the higher powers of earth. They 
are to me revelations so holy and worthy of reverence, 
that I best love to seek the Eternal and Incomprehen- 
sible by this path. You are accustomed to find the 
inscrutable in the conceptions which have been im- 
pressed on your mind through pious traditions; and I 


_ again repeat what I before said, your faith and yearn- 


ings arise from the same source as mine, and we seek 
the same light, though in different ways. What the 
Gods, and also the Angels and Archangels were to the 
faith of earlier generations—higher powers which, as 
messengers of the Highest, hovered about and influ- 
enced the lives of men—the great intellectual unity of 
nations and mankind are in another sense to us, per- 
sonalities which endure and yet pass away, though ac- 
cording to different laws from what individual men 
do. My endeavour to understand these laws is one 
form of my piety. You yourself will gradually learn 
to appreciate the modest and elevating concep- 
tions of the holy sphere in which I live. You also 
will gradually discover that your faith and mine are 
about the same.”’ 

“No,” cried Ilse, “I see only one thing, a great 
gulf which divides my thoughts from yours. Oh, de- 
liver me from the anguish which tortures me in my 


concern for your soul.”’ 


‘‘I cannot do it, nor can it be done in a day. It 
can only be done by our own lives, by thousands of 
impressions and by thousands of days, in which you 
will become accustomed to look upon the world as I 
do.” 

He drew his wife, who was standing as if transfixed, 
nearer to him. “Think of the text: ‘In my father’s 
house are many mansions.’ He who so spoke knew 
that man and wife are one through the strongest of 
earthly feelings, which bears all and suffers all.” 

“ But what can I be to you to whom the individ- 
ual is so little?” asked Ilse, faintly. 

“The highest and dearest being on earth, the 
flower of my nation, a child of my race in whom I 
love and honour what was before and will survive us.” 

Ilse stood alone among the strange books; without, 
the wind howled round the walls, the clouds flitted 
across the face of the moon; soon the room became 
In 
the flickering light the walls seemed to spread and 
rise to an immeasurable height; strange figures rose 
from among the books, they glided by the walls, and 
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were suspended from the ceiling, an army of grey 
shadows, which by day were banished to the book- 
shelves, now came trooping towards her, and the dead 
who continued to live as spirits on earth stretched out 
their arms to her and demanded her soul for them- 
selves. 

Ilse, with head erect, raised her hands on high, 
and called to her aid the beautiful images, which from 
her childhood had surrounded her life with blessing, 
white figures with shining countenances. She bent 
her head and prayed: “O guard the peace of my 
soul.’’ 

When Ilse entered her room she found a letter 
from her father on her table; she opened it hastily, 
and, after reading the first lines, sank down sobbing. 


Her father had informed her of the death of an old 
friend. The good pastor had been borne away from 
the narrow valley to the place of rest, which he had 
chosen in the churchyard, near his wife. He had 
never recovered from the disquiet which the departure 
of Ilse had caused him; he had passed the winter in 
lingering illness, and one warm spring evening death 
came upon him while sitting before his peach-tree in 
the garden. There the faithful servant found him, and 
ran with the terrible news to the manor. A few hours 
before he had requested Clara to write to his dear 
child in the city, that all was well with him. 

Ilse had often been anxious about the life of her 
friend during the winter, so the account was not a sur- 
prise to her. Yet now she felt his loss as a terrible 
misfortune; it was a life which had been firmly and 
faithfully devoted to her; she well knew that in later 
years she had become almost exclusively the object 
of his thoughts and fond affections. She had aban- 
doned one who had been part of her life, im- 
pelled by a stronger feeling, and it now appeared as if 
she had done wrong in parting from him. She saw 
the staff broken which had bound her firmly to the 
feelings of her childhood. It seemed as if the ground 
tottered beneath her, as if all had become insecure, the 
heart of her husband, and her own future. 

The Professor found her dissolved in tears and 
bending over the letter; her grief moved him, and he 
anxiously begged her to think of herself. He spoke 
to her tenderly, and at last she raised her eyes to him 
and promised to be composed. 

But it was in vain. After a few hours he was 
obliged to carry her to bed. 

It was a dangerous illness. There were days in 
which she lay unconscious in death-like weakness. 
When, at times, she opened her weary eyes, she looked 
into the careworn countenance of her husband, and 
saw Laura’s curly head tenderly bending over her; 
then all would vanish again in vague insensibility. 

(To be continued.) 
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